PRINCE  NAPOLEON

long to become Germany. Yet it is certain that most
of the eminent men with whom Reeve corresponded had
no idea of the kind, and I know of my own knowledge
that, even at the very outbreak of the war of 1866, many
of our leading English statesmen were convinced that
Austria was destined to have it all her own way. I
know, also, that during all that time Prince Napoleon
was filled with a belief that Austria would go down be-
fore the rising power of Prussia. There can be no doubt
whatever that Prince Napoleon had long been trying to
inspire his cousin the Emperor with his own belief that
the greatest danger to the Empire was threatening from
the Prussian bank of the Rhine.

Then, again, when the great Civil War in America
broke out, Louis Napoleon, like most other European
statesmen, became filled with the idea that the Southern
States were sure to succeed everywhere on the field of
battle, and would either enforce their own terms on the
Northern Government or would absolutely break up the
American Union. Prince Napoleon held from the first
the contrary opinion; it was his firm conviction that
the Northern arms were certain to prevail in the end.
He knew what he was talking about; he had measured
the relative strength of populations, of resources, and of
purposes, and he foresaw the result. To reassure him-
self as to Ms convictions he went out to America; he
revisited the Northern and Southern States ; he visited
the camps on either side; he was received with courtesy
and made welcome everywhere; he conversed with Lee
and Beauregard in the South, with Grant and Meade in
the North; and he returned to Europe with his previous
convictions made all the stronger. He did his best to
persuade his cousin the Emperor that in relying on the
South he was relying on a lost cause; but his efforts
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